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proceedings by rising and singing "God Save the Tsar", in which
it would have been little less than open treason not .to have joined.
He opened his speech now with two quietly spoken but shattering
words : "Hofmeister Stuermer . . ."
There was no need for him to say more. The tone of bitter scorn
in which he publicly branded the Prime Minister with the German
title of his office which had been a whispered catch-phrase in the
cafes for months made his position amply clear. The Tauride Palace
rocked with the applause. He went on to condemn Rasputin as the
evil genius of Russia and frankly denounced him as a German spy.
When the speeches were reported to them., Stuermer and
Rasputin were wild with fury. The Empress was speechless with
rage. She considered the attack from the Duma to be an outrage
and an insult to herself, and appealed to the Tsar to dissolve the
Duma at once and have the speakers arrested. Hurried councils
were held, but a certain wisdom prevailed. A sop was thrown to the
public agitation. Stuermer was dismissed and a Conservative named
Trepoff against whom the public had no complaint was made
Prime Minister in his place. Rasputin was strong as ever. Stuermer
was no loss. Rasputin and the Empress had found a new strong man
named ProtopopofF, whom they made Minister of the Interior.
This was the political situation early in December 1916 when I
attended a meeting of selected members of the Counter-Espionage
Service in a room at the offices of the Physical Development Com-
mission. Rak opened the proceedings with the announcement that
In the matter of Rasputin, in his opinion the time had come to take
the law into our own hands. It was possible, he said, to remove
Rasputin in a plain straightforward way. That is to say, he could
be poisoned, shot, stabbed, or bombed in the good old Russian
fashion. The disadvantage of simple assassination, however, was
that all its results were likely to be of the wrong kind. The Empress
would retaliate, of course, and there were enough of Rasputin's
friends and supporters to make it possible for her to carry out her will.
If the retaliation were too severe revolution might follow, but in
such a form that its consequences would be unpredictable. Once it
had begun there was little doubt that it would end successfully, but
it might be some time before the outcome was clear and the inter-
vening stages might seriously prejudice Russia's chance of holding
her own in the war. He thought none of us would disagree with the
statement, he went on, that a revolution which would substitute a
Hmited constitutional monarchy for the present intolerable regime
was to^be desired. It should be our aim, therefore, in removing
Rasputin from the scene, to do it in such a way that a speedy and
successful revolution would follow. Consequently, Rasputin's death